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In the second and third books of the Aeneid, the story moves backwards, not forwards: Aeneas 
has arrived in Carthage and now tells Dido of his journeys and adventures prior to arriving there. 
But it would be a great mistake to ignore these books because they look back. For one thing 
they contain some fine writing: the moving and terrifying account of the fall of Troy, and the often 
strange and mysterious wanderings of Aeneas and hisTrojans. But even more significantly, these 
books are important because they are Aeneas' narrative of his adventures and they highlight 
certain important themes that are relevant for the whole poem. 

Passionate Aeneas 

In the first instance, these books allow us important insights into the character of Aeneas the 
narrator. We see Aeneas being entrusted by Hector, thepremierTrojan hero of the ///ad, withthe 
household gods of Troy, the Penates, in a way that suggests that Aeneas is a successor to Hector, and 
we see him displaying his piety in carrying his father on his shoulders away from Troy. But there are 
also more surprising moments. Thus we see an Aeneas who can use desperate violence. When 
Aeneas first realises that Troy is falling, his response is impulsive and emotional: 

I snatch up weapons in a frenzy; nor is there any thought in my weapons, but my mind burns to 
collect a band for war and to run up to the citadel with my friends; fury and anger urge my 
mind on, and the thought comes to me that it is beautiful to die in arms. 

Later in Book 2, when it appears that Aeneas' father Ancishes is refusing to escape, Aeneas' 
reaction is a simple wish for vengeance on the Greeks: 

'Never today will we all die unavenged.' 

This kind of anger and violence that Aeneas shows in Aeneid 2 is often forgotten, but it makes 
Aeneas' response to the death of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been entrusted to 
Aeneas, more understandable. When Aeneas kills Turnus in anger at the end of Book 12, 
Aeneas' rage is not utterly unexpected; as early as Book 2 we are exposed to his anger. 

Aeneas the Narrator 

Books 2 and 3 are, it should be remembered, the poetry of Aeneas. One consequence of 
having Aeneas as the narrator is that we see the fall of Troy and the hardships endured by the 
Trojans in the years that followed through the eyes of Aeneas. The narrative might sometimes 
seem little different from the other books of the Aeneid, but here the narrator is very much 
present, and certainly intrudes his own perspectives. One illustration of this can be seen in 
Aeneas' reference to Odysseus (referred to by his Latin name Ulixes). At the start of Book 2, 
Aeneas remarks that even the Greeks would feel sympathy when narrating the sufferings of 
the Trojans: 

Who of the Myrmidons or Dolopians, or what solider of hard Odysseus would refrain from tears 
in telling of such things? 

The hostile epithet used of Odysseus, duri, 'harsh', is what one would would expect Aeneas, but not 
Virgil, to use when referring to his enemy. It is thus no surprise that later in Book 2 we hear Aeneas 
speaking of dirus Vlixes, "dreadful Odysseus", and in Book 3, when theT rojans sail past Ithaca, 
Odysseus is described with the adjective saeuus, "savage". However at the end of Book 3, the 



Trojans meet one of Odysseus' men who was left behind on the terrible island of theCyclops. He 
appeals totheTrojans to rescue him, and describes himself as comes infelicis Vlixi, "follower of 
unfortunate Odysseus". Remarkably, the Trojans spare him and take him with them, even though 
the last time they spared a Greek (Sinon, in Book 2), they were the victims of treachery. When 
Aeneas describes Achaemenides joining his men, he uses the same phrase as Achaemenides 
himself used, calling him comes infelicis Vlixi, thus showing sympathy and pity even for his 
enemy Odysseus. Aeneas began his narrative by saying that even Greeks would feel 
sympathy for the griefs of the Trojans; here, in a striking reversal, Aeneas the narrator, the 
poet, shows his pity for an enemy when he calls Odysseus infetix, "unlucky". 

The Trojans and the gods 

I shall now look at just one theme which Aeneas constantly raises in Books 2 and 3, the theme of 
the varying relations between the gods and the Trojans. At times the gods seem to put 
insuperable difficulties in the way of Aeneas and his followers, and to be acting entirely against 
the Trojans, but there are also occasions when the Trojans enjoy divine support. In Book 2, 
Aeneas tells how he eventually perceived that the gods themselves were taking part in the 
destruction of Troy, but Aeneas is also entrusted with the Penates, the household gods of 
Troy. In Book 3, the Trojans sometimes appear to be close to their gods, but on other 
occasions the gods seem remote, as when, on Anchises' advice, Apollo's prophecy of seeking 
the origins of the Trojan race is misinterpreted and the Trojans mistakenly attempt to found a 
new city on the isle of Crete. How does pius Aeneas, the teller of this story, evoke this 
fluctuating relationship? 

One feature which in particular emerges in books 2 and 3 of the Aeneid is the motif of sacrifice. 
Sacrifice represents a point of contact between gods and mortals, as mortals attempt to seek 
goodwill from the gods. On several occasions Aeneas talks of sacrifices that have somehow 
gone wrong, suggesting the way in which the relation between gods and mortals has been 
damaged. Thus at the start of Book 2, Aeneas notes how the fatal T rojan horse is presented, 
misleadingly, as an offering to Minerva (Athena) from the Greeks: 

They pretend it is an offering for their return. 

The theme is continued when the Greek spy Sinon, who pretends to have deserted the Greeks, 
spins a false narrative of how the Greeks were planning to sacrifice him, an affecting story 
which wins over the Trojans and persuades them of Sinon'sgood faith. Sinon's whole story is 
shot through with references to sacrilege; he cleverly suggests to the Trojans that it would be 
impious and fatal for them to destroy the horse. 

Inauspicious sacrifice 

The motif of inauspicious sacrifice continues with the fearsome account of Laocoon, killed with 
his two sons by serpents at the moment of offering a sacrifice to Neptune, the god who had 
assisted in the original building of the walls of Troy. The grotesque quality of Laocoon's 
death is brought out by Aeneas in a simile: 

At the same time he raises fearful shouts to the skies, like the bellowings of a bull, when after 
being wounded, it flees from the altar and shakes off the unsteady axe from its neck. 



For the slaughter of the victim to be botched like this was a remarkably unfavourable omen. 
Aeneas' language points not only to the irony of Laocoon's death at a moment when he 
himself was conducting a sacrifice, but also to the manner in which relations between the 
Trojans and the gods have reached their nadir. 

The comparison between Laocoon and a sacrificial victim also anticipates Aeneas' later 
description of Priam's death. Aeneas comments how he saw "Priam polluting with his blood on 
the altars the fires which he himself had consecrated", and then in a fuller account be notes how 
Priam was dragged by Achilles' son Pyrrhus "to the very altars". The later satirist Juvenal was 
alive to the force of this concentration on the theme of sacrifice; in his famous tenth satire, when 
complaining of the evils of old age, he compared Priam to a uetulus bos, "an ancient ox". In the 
light of this, it is scarcely surprising that Aeneas uses the language of sacrifice when he expresses 
his worst fears for his family: 

Am I to see them slaughtered in each other's blood? 

Even in book 3, when Aeneas describes his travels after the fall of Troy, sacrifice plays a 
prominent role. Thus the dreadful fate of Polydorus, a son of Priam murdered by a Thracian 
king who had been paid to guard him, is revealed when Aeneas sacrifices a bull to Venus. Lateron, 
the Harpies assail the Trojans at the moment of their attempt to make an offering to Jupiter. 
Similarly, Aeneas meets Andromache, the widow of Hector, when she is making a memorial 
offering at a tomb for Hector. We also hear how Orestes slew Pyrrhus: "he slew him at his 
father's altars", a reversal of Priam's death at the hands of Pyrrhus. Andromache's new 
husband, the Trojan Helenus, also lays great weight on the importance of proper sacrificial 
procedure, and instructs Aeneas and his followers to observe what would become the Roman 
custom of veiling the head during sacrifice. 

Reconciliation 

All this emphasis on sacrifice may at first sight seem puzzling. However, what emerges from 
these two books is a theme which is crucial for the whole poem, the establishment of proper 
relations between the Trojans and the gods. The Aeneld begins with the anger of Juno, and her 
twofold desire to wreak vengeance on the Trojans and to see that her honours are maintained: 

"But I, who go about as the gueen of the gods and as sister and wife of Jupiter, I wage war with 
one people for so many years. And moreover who worships the divinity of Juno or places 
honours on her altars as a suppliant?" 

In book 12, the poem ends with victory for Aeneas on earth, and a reconciliation between Juno 
and Jupiter. As the war between the Trojans and Italians reaches its conclusion, Jupiter reassures 
Juno that she will get her honours: 

"The race that will rise up from here, mingled with Italian blood, you will see it surpass mortals, 
and surpass gods in piety, nor will any people pay so much attention to your honours. " 

In books two and three we see Aeneas' concern for proper relations between gods and mortals. 
When Troy falls, Venus shows Aeneas the gods who built and cherished the city in the act of 
destroying it. Aeneas' concern with sacrifice, not just in his own narrative in books 2 and 3, but also 
elsewhere in the poem, shows the importance for Aeneas of his people being able to regain 
divine favour, and once again making favourable offerings to the gods. 
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